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AWARENESS AND COMMUNICATION 


WANT to talk in this paper about some of the puzzles that arise 

in connection with the notion of ‘‘awareness’’ (or ‘‘experience”’ 
or ‘“‘econsciousness’’), and to introduce the topic I shall consider 
a sceptical paradox that has been discussed from time to time by 
philosophers,’ though not, I think, in just this context. My ex- 
ample may seem at first somewhat naive, but I hope that its 
relevance will become clear later. Let us look at the well known 
sceptical doubt: I can never know that my color sensations are 
qualitatively identical with yours. If we both look at a red rose 
or gaze up at the unclouded sky, I can never tell that what I see 
as red in the one case and blue in the other is not seen by you as, 
say, green in the one case and yellow in the other. My reason for 
this doubt is not the bare possibility that you may be suffering 
from some unusual type of color blindness. For cases of color 
blindness can be detected by careful observation of behavior under 
controlled conditions, by the sort of tests that will tell us, for ex- 
ample, that bees are sensitive to blue and yellow light but not to 
red, or that monkeys enjoy color vision while cats live in a world 
of monochrome. The doubt that I propose to raise is rather this: 
How can I know that your color responses are not systematically 
different from my own in such a way that no tests can ever dis- 
close the difference? (Notice that the ‘‘can”’ here is logical, not 
factual.) 

It is not difficult to describe the way in which such a state of 
affairs could be realized. Suppose the colors of the spectrum to 
be arranged in a color circle with pure red in the twelve o’clock 
position at the top of the circle. Then the other colors might be 
set out with yellow in the three o’clock position, green at the bot- 
tom opposite to red, and blue on the left opposite to yellow. The 
intermediate shades would be arranged consequently each shading 
into the next, orange between red and yellow, violet between blue 
and red, and so on. We could use such a color circle as a means 
of teaching a child or a foreigner the English names of the colors. 
We could, for example, point to the six o’clock position saying 
“‘green,’’ to the ten o’clock position saying ‘‘violet,’’ and so on. 


1Cf. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, p. 75; Max Black, Language 
and Philosophy, p. 5. 
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In this way our pupil would learn the names of the colors and 
at the same time see how the different hues were related to one 
another. I shall call the color circle, oriented and labeled in this 
way, ‘‘Model A.’’ That is to say, Model A will consist of a circle 
of graduated hues in their proper spectral order with pure red 
in the twelve o’clock position and the names of the various shade 
written outside the circle against the appropriate color. Thug 
starting with red at the top we shall have labels reading in clock. 
wise order, ‘‘red,’’ ‘‘orange,’’ ‘‘yellow,’’ ‘‘green,’’ ‘‘blue,” 
‘‘violet,’’ for as many colors as we may wish to distinguish. 

Now let us suppose that we retain the labels in their original 
positions that they occupy in Model A but rotate the color cirele 
through 180 degrees so that ‘‘red’’ now designates green, ‘‘blue” 
now designates yellow, and so on. Call this new arrangement 
‘*Model B.’’ Again, by keeping the labels in their first position 
and rotating the color circle clockwise through ninety degrees we 
should have another model, Model C, let us say, in which ‘‘yellow” 
designates red, ‘‘green’’ designates yellow, and so on. Clearly 
there could be a large number of such ostensive models according 
to which we could learn our color words. Such a model is, indeed, 
merely an idealized and systematic record of the ostensive occasions 
from which each of us learned to recognize colors and to name 
them. It is thus a set of related semantic rules. 

I can now restate the sceptical doubt more exactly. How do 
I know that both you and I use the same ostensive model, Model A, 
in our naming of colors? The fact that a sensation of what I de 
ignate as ‘‘red’’ is the normal response to stimulation of the human 
retina by light of a wave length of 7000 Angstrém units is a con- 
tingent fact (if, indeed, it is a fact at all). It is not even a law 
of physics or of physiology. How could it be? Is it therefore 
senseless to suppose that whereas I use my color words according 
to Model A, you may use yours according to Model B or Model C! 

It has sometimes been suggested that such a supposition (let 
us call it ‘‘S’’) is quite devoid of sense. The most obvious reason 
for this suggestion is that S is unverifiable in principle. Now it 
certainly is unverifiable in the sense that the differences between 
these postulated semantic models are related systematically in such 
a way that a change in one of the rules embodied in a model en- 
tails corresponding changes in all the others. Thus the changes 
are of such a kind that no objective tests can ever reveal which 
model is being used. Yet it is not obvious that S is unverifiable 
in the sense that we are unable to specify the conditions under 
which it would be true even though we cannot specify the condi- 
tions under which it would be known to be true. For, when ! 
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was describing Models A, B, and C above, part of what I was 
doing was to lay down part of the conditions that would guarantee 
the truth of S. Certainly, a further condition remains to be 
stated, namely that as a minimum requirement at least one person 
in the community of English speaking persons should use his color 
terms according to a different semantic model from that used by 
the rest of the community. And although that may seem simple 
enough, a closer consideration of what would be involved in the 
satisfaction of this condition reveals considerable difficulties. It 
also raises several points of philosophical interest, and for that 
reason I want to look at it more closely. 

First of all, however, there is a preliminary objection to be met. 
It has been said that this sort of scepticism leads to the conclusion 
that no language can be meaningfully used. For the same kind 
of doubt that I have raised about the felt qualities of our color ex- 
periences can equally be raised about the felt qualities of all the 
sensory experiences that a language user correlates with the terms 
whose use is learned by ostensive definition. This would entail 
that any such descriptive terms are constants for the person who 
uses the terms but variables for the persons who hear them used.? 
Now since the descriptive words of a language are either learned 
ostensively or are analyzable into such ostensive terms, no utter- 
ance of any given sentence would have any content except for the 
person who uttered the sentence. His audience could do no more, 
at most, than grasp the relational structure of what the speaker 
intended to convey. Thus the truth of this sceptical thesis in- 
volves the consequence that it can never be communicated, and 
since it has been communicated, the thesis must be false.® 

For several reasons, I do not think that this line of argument 
has any force against. proposition S. In the first place, I am not 
proposing to extend the sceptical doubt expressed in S beyond its 
application to our experiences of color. Thus, if this objection to 
such sceptical theses were a valid one, S would do no more than 
empty of content the color terms of our language. But I shall 
give reasons below for supposing that it does not do this. I shall 
try to show that there are good empirical reasons for supposing 
that S can be supported, but it seems to me dubious whether there 
are any such reasons for extending the scope of the doubt ex- 
pressed in S to all our sensory experiences. We can explain in 
detail, by means of Models A, B, C, and the like, what sort of 


2See Max Black, Language and Philosophy, p. 5. 
8¥For reasons of economy, I have stated Black’s objection in a more re- 


stricted form than he stated it. But it does not lose any force by being so 
restricted. 
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hypothesis is involved in § and just why the truth or falsity of 
S is beyond detection by any empirical tests, however exact and 
subtle they may be. But it is by no means so easy to do this for 
all the other sensory modalities and, unless it can be done, this 
kind of general scepticism of the senses is a frivolous (because 
unexplained) hypothesis. 

But there is a more serious objection of a logical kind that can 
be brought against Professor Black’s thesis that scepticism of this 
kind refutes itself by making all language meaningless including 
the language in which the sceptical thesis is put forward. If a 
given proposition is senseless, its contradictory must be equally 
devoid of sense. Thus, if the statement that the felt qualities of 
your sensory experiences are systematically different from my own 
is without sense, so is the ordinary assumption that your sensory 
experiences are qualitatively identical with my own. And no one 
would wish to suppose that this assumption, however trivial, is 
senseless. For we all do ordinarily make assumptions of this kind 
and can avoid them only by adopting a behavioristic view of our 
fellows. 

I shall now look more closely at the notion of the different 
semantic models that I proposed above. Suppose an objector were 
to say: ‘‘This talk of different models involves a muddle. You 
can certainly construct these models and put them side by side to 
compare them. The very fact that they can be put side by side 
and compared in this way is what entitles you to use the word 
‘different’ of them. But when you go on to suppose that each 
one of us uses one and only one of these models as the semantic 
system that governs his use of color words and that we can never 
know which model anyone else uses, you disqualify yourself from 
using the word ‘different’ of them. For the word ‘different’ is a 
term of comparison and is improperly applied to two or more 
things which, ex hypothesi, can never be compared in any way.” 

There is clearly something in this objection. Such plausibility 
as S possesses is gained from a comparison of the different seman- 
tic models which, if S is true, could never be compared insofar as 
they really functioned as semantic models. Thus we can assume 
S to be true only by discrediting the very grounds of our belief 
in it. We seem to have indulged unawares in the old sceptical 
sharp practice of simultaneously bemoaning our egocentric pre- 
dicament and covertly exempting ourselves from it. Why is it 
that this talk of semantic models is superficially plausible? And 
can we after all learn nothing from it? We are tempted to pro- 
test, as before, that we can detail the conditions under which § 
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would be true even if we cannot detail those which would enable 
us to know it to be true. But in what sense can we do this? 

Suppose I were to wake tomorrow morning to find the un- 
clouded sky yellow, grass red, and blood green, and consequential 
changes in all my other color experiences. I would be very sur- 
prised and suspect at first that some radical change had taken 
place in the laws of optics. But if I found that everyone else re- 
ported no change in their visual experiences, I should conclude 
that I had been afflicted with some unusual form of color blindness. 
And I might say to myself: ‘‘So this is what it is like to see the 
world according to Model B.’’ But, of course, I should be mis- 
taken if I said this. For seeing the world according to Model B 
is not merely to see yellow skies and red grass and so on. It is 
also to use the word ‘‘blue’’ for the sky and ‘‘green’’ for the grass 
just as we do now without feeling strange about it or remembering 
what it was like to see the world according to Model A. Never- 
theless, it is not logically impossible for me to have the experience 
of seeing and naming the world of color according to Model B. 
I might have a dream in which skies were yellow and blood was 
green and so on and in which I named the colors according to 
Model B without any feeling of strangeness or any disconcerting 
memories of semantic rules now discarded. Further, I might 
wake from this dream and remember what it had been like to have 
the experiences of a Model B man and say to myself: ‘‘Perhaps 
everyone sees and names colors like that all the time.’’ Can we 
then say that S is meaningless if we can, in this way, experience 
the sort of conditions that would make it true? 

But would we, even after such a dream, really have experienced 
the sort of conditions that would make § true? It is logically im- 
possible to verify S but not logically impossible to have a dream 
experience (or a waking experience under hypnosis) of using 
Model B. How then can we say that having the Model B dream 
and remembering it gives us experience of the conditions under 
which S would be true? I think that we can say it in just the 
same sense as we say ‘‘So that’s what it feels like to .. .’’ (have 
toothache, experience the effects of mescaline, or whatever it may 
be). And we all do speak in this way from time to time and think 
that we are talking sense. If I say: ‘‘Look at that rose. Isn’t 
it a wonderful crimson?,’’ I am genuinely inviting you to share 
the felt quality of my visual experience. The supposition that all 
my neighbors see and name colors according to Model B is a hy- 
pothesis of exactly the same kind as that we, all of us, see and name 
colors according to Model A. If I can meaningfully affirm that 
others have the same experiences as I do, I can just as meaning- 
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fully deny it. Moreover, I have just as much (or as little) reagon 
for the affirmation in the one case as I have for the denial in the 
other. 

But is this true? Does not the fact that we have so constructed 
our semantic models that their use by others is beyond all logical 
possibility of ascertainment preclude us from talking about them 
in this way? Is not our sceptical doubt about the identity of my 
semantic system with that of someone else just like the bogus le 
ment of someone who complains that he is forever tied to the here- 
and-now without even the logical prospect of transcending his situ- 
ation and escaping to other realms of place and time? This gort 
of complaint has been answered * by the claim that words like ‘‘]” 
and ‘‘you,’’ ‘‘now,’’ ‘‘here,’’ and ‘‘there’’ are not descriptive 
words and do not serve to delimit any classes of persons, places, 
or events. Thus my wish to have your experiences is a wish that 
could not, in principle, be gratified, not because it is too difficult 
to gratify but because it is too easy. The request is an empty one. 
To be you is certainly impossible for me but the impossibility is 
not one that should grieve me. For it does not exile me from any 
experience that it is physically possible for me to have in my own 
person. The fact that the experience is yours and not mine does 
not make its content any richer or any different and experiences 
are distinguishable by their respective contents. To say that ex- 
perience E, is mine and E, is yours is not to classify E, and BE, 
but to identify them. To realize the force of this, we have only 
to understand the proper use of words like ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘you,’’ ‘“‘here,” 
‘‘now,’’ and so on. 

This sort of answer clearly has much to commend it and does 
go some way to assuage part of the puzzlement that we feel in 
considering the problems of other people’s experiences. But I 
do not think that it dissolves the particular problem embodied in 
the question : How can I know whether you use Model A in naming 
colors or some other model? This is partly because to say that I 
use Model A and you use Model B is to classify and not merely to 
identify our respective experiences. The question raised by §8 is 
not adequately described by saying that it is a question about the 
mature of your experiences. It is rather a question about the 
nature of a given experience that we identify by saying that it is 
your experience at a given moment. We are asking, in other 
words, not for a general catalogue of the varieties of your experi- 
ence, for this is a sort of classification with which we are familiar 


4See Stuart Hampshire, ‘‘The Analogy of Feeling,’’ Mind, Vol. LXI 
(January, 1952), pp. 1-12; J. F. Thomson, ‘‘The Argument from Analogy 
and Our Knowledge of Other Minds,’’ Mind, Vol. LX (July, 1951), pp. 336 
350; A. J. Ayer, Philosophical Essays (London: Macmillan, 1954), pp. 191-214 
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from our own experiences which give us all the evidence we could 
ever have on the point. We are asking rather: Does an experience 
of a given description occur on a given occasion at which we have 
no theoretical hope of being present? And this is not merely a 
question about description, a question ‘‘quid sit?’’ in the terminol- 
ogy of the scholastics. It is a question of existence, ‘‘an sit?’’ 

It is not, therefore, relevant to say that pronouns and indexical 
adverbs are identifiers only and not classifiers and that identifiers 
convey no information of a descriptive kind. It is not relevant 
because there is no such sign process as mere identification, or mere 
pointing. Identifiers are used in conjunction with descriptive 
words to inform us that a certain quality is instantiated or that 
two or more qualities are co-instantiated on a certain occasion. 
In such sentences the identifiers indicate the occasions on which 
the properties in question are instantiated. 

It is therefore misleading to make a sharp division in this way 
between descriptive words and identifiers or indexical signs, for 
neither can meaningfully occur in existential sentences in the ab- 
sence of the other. For an existential sentence is one which makes 
what Professor Ayer calls an instantiation claim, and such a claim 
may be made in a precise and definite manner by the use of iden- 
tifying phrases or in a vaguer way by verbs of existence. When 
I say: ‘‘How do I know that you also have the felt experience of 
green when you look at the grass?,’’ I am saying: ‘‘Given that 
green is instantiated upon this occasion with which I am ac- 
quainted, how do I know that it is also instantiated upon that oc- 
casion with which I am not (and never can be) acquainted?’’ It 
is not true that no description could give me an answer to this 
question if by a description we mean a sentence of the form: 
“Property P is instantiated on occasion O.’’ It is true enough, 
though in this context unhelpful, to say that no accumulation of 
descriptive words will answer the question for us unless these 
words are given a direction by some identifying phrase. For such 
an undirected accumulation of descriptive words can tell us noth- 
ing at all.5 

There is, then, a genuine empirical difference between the 
Semantic models which I have proposed above. This difference 
enables me to describe (and I have in fact described) what my 
actual experience and your putative experience consists in if I use 
Model A and you use Model B. I can also describe (and have in 
fact described) the difference between these models. If there 
were no empirical (and therefore descriptive) difference between 


5 For another view on this point, see A. J. Ayer, ‘‘Individuals,’’ Mind, 
Vol. LXI (October, 1952), pp. 441-457. 
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the models, I could never recognize that they were different 
models. My worry about hypothesis S does not arise because | 
ean never have the Model B experience; for dreams, drugs, or 
hypnosis might give it to me. Nor does it arise merely because ] 
do not understand the linguistic function of pronouns. It arises 
because there seems to be a logical clash between two seemingly 
indubitable statements: 


(1) The felt qualities of your sensations are known by experi- 
ence and therefore your utterance, ‘‘I now see something green,” 
is an empirical statement. 

(2) I am logically precluded from knowing if that empirical 
utterance (and others like it) are true. 


It is not easy to understand how it can be logically impossible for 
me to know if a given empirical statement is true or not. The 
difficulty arises because part of what is verifiable in the situation 
can never be communicated. The so-called semantic rules fail to 
work because they do not enable communication to take place. It 
looks indeed as if a semantic rule in a private language is quite a 
different sort of rule from a semantic rule in an inter-personal 
language. The former seems somehow richer in taking account 
of the content of our experiences while the latter takes account 
only of their structural features. 

At this point, someone may now object as follows: ‘‘The whole 
discussion so far has been on quite the wrong lines. The pecu- 
liarities of hypothesis S are not due to the fact that S is a par- 
ticular instance of the general problem about other minds. For 
it can be shown to be intractable to the recognized remedies that 
have been found effective for some varieties of that general prob- 


lem. S offers a problem because it involves an attempt to state 


what is, in principle, ineffable, namely, the felt qualities of our 
experience.’’ A very ingenious and subtle argument for the logi- 
eal ineffability of ‘‘raw feels’’ was published a few years ago by 
Mr. B. A. Farrell. Any summary statement of his view will lack 
the persuasive effect of his very illuminating examples and anal- 
ogies but I think that his main point may fairly be summarized as 
follows. We communicate the content of our experience by our 
behavior, both linguistic and non-linguistic. We do this by correl- 
ating discriminable features of our experience with discriminable 
features of our behavior. Communication therefore becomes more 
efficient as we multiply the different observable kinds of our be- 
havior in an effort to communicate more and more of the discrimi- 
nable features of our experience. By the device of spoken and 


6‘ Experience,’ Mind, Vol. LIX (April, 1950), pp. 170-198. 
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written language we are able to increase almost indefinitely the 
delicacy of our system of signs. Nevertheless, there is a theoretical 
limit to the amount of information that we are able to communicate 
in this way. No aspect of our experience can, in principle, be 
eommunicated if it possesses no discriminable features and, a for- 
tiori, if it possesses no features at all. Now the felt qualities or 
‘raw feels’? of our sense experience are in just this position, for 
they are featureless. Moreover, they are not featureless in the 
sense that they lack features that they might conceivably possess 
(in the sense, for example, that the empty sea is featureless on a 
calm day). They are not the sort of entities that are capable of 
possessing features. To our natural objection: ‘‘But surely I can 
distinguish my sensation of red from my sensation of green? And 
how could I do this if these sensations were featureless?’’ the reply 
is: ‘‘What you are reacting to when you distinguish the raw feel 
of red from the raw feel of green is not the features of the red and 
green, for they have none and never could have any. You are 
reacting to your own symbolic formulation of your experience.’’ 

Again there is a point to this objection but it does not draw 
the sceptical sting from hypothesis 8. There is an ambiguity con- 
cealed in the use of the words ‘‘feature’’ and ‘‘featureless’’ here 
that makes us want to claim too much for this objection. Let us 
suppose that, perhaps in the course of a psychological experiment, 
I am staring at a uniform red patch that occupies the whole of my 
visual field. The content of my visual experience is indeed fea- 
tureless in the sense that it is undifferentiated. Within the ez- 
perience I can distinguish no features and therefore I can com- 
municate nothing about it. But may I not say that it is red? 
No, because this would be to go beyond the experience itself and 
to compare it, implicitly perhaps, with other experiences. Taken 
by itself, the experience is featureless, and not merely de facto 
without features, like the empty sea. As long as we take single 
uniform sense contents and consider them one by one we shall have 
to admit that they are indeed featureless and that this lack of 
feature is a necessary fact about them. For we have made them 
80 by definition. But we need not do this. We may just as well 
eompare the various sense contents with one another, and then 
they are no longer featureless. For yellow is different from green 
and so on, and it could not be so if it really lacked all features. 

Thus things may be internally or externally differentiated, and 
in each case we have to admit that they do have features since 
otherwise they would not be differentiable. But the sort of 
characteristic that enables us to distinguish one uniform sense 
content from another is not the sort of characteristic that enables 
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us to say that a thing is internally differentiated. The difference 
between the two senses of ‘‘feature’’ in question here rests on the 
distinction between genus and species on the one hand and deter. 
minable and determinate qualities on the other. Now colors are 
not species of a common genus but determinate forms of a deter. 
minable property. They are thus featureless and indeed analyti- 
eally so, if we consider them per se. But they are certainly not 
featureless in a context and if we compare them with one another, 
The very fact that we can so compare them entails that they are not, 

Let us return then to hypothesis S. I have considered several 
lines of argument that might be supposed to dissolve the puzzle 
that S proposes. I examined first the claim that S is without 
meaning because (a) it is unverifiable and (b) because it deprives 
ordinary language of all meaning. Secondly, I considered the 
claim that its plausibility rests on a misunderstanding of the lin- 
guistic function of pronouns and similar words, and, finally, the 
claim that the puzzle is generated by a logically fruitless attempt 
to express the ineffable. I have given reasons for supposing that 
none of these lines of argument which admittedly have force 
against certain varieties of sceptical hypothesis, have any force 
against S. I tried to show that we have just as much (or as little) 
reason for affirming S as for denying it. The conclusion that we 
can draw from this seems to be that though we may take up either 
of two apparently opposing attitudes towards S, the attitudes are 
not really so antagonistic as they appeared at first or, indeed, 
genuinely opposed at all. It looks as if the two propositions: 
(A) Everyone sees and names colors according to Model A, 
(B) Some people see and name colors according to some other 
model, are contradictory. But they cannot be, for the evidence 
that supports one can equally be interpreted to support the other. 
Nor are they meaningless either, for the reasons I have given. 
They are odd but interesting in that they are meaningful but un- 
verifiable. They may thus be interpreted as counter-examples to 
the principle of verification. It has, I suppose, been realized for 
a long time that there are propositions whose affirmatives are veri- 
fiable but whose negations are not. (For example: ‘‘I shall sur- 
vive my death.’’) A and B above are logically interesting in 4 
different though related way in that negation has upon them not 
the drastic effect of rendering them unverifiable but no effect at 
all, perhaps because they are unverifiable already. It may be that 
the explanation of this curious behavior is that they are not gen- 
uine propositions. But it is certainly not obvious how this can 


be proved. D. J. O’Connor 
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CONCEPTS AND MEANINGS 


CONCEPTS AND MEANINGS: A FOOTNOTE TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


N his Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead remarked that the modern 

movement of thought has been characterized by a shift of in- 
terest from the question, What do we know?, which was the main 
concern of the nineteenth-century thinker, to the question, How 
do we know? ‘‘Atomism has taken a new form in modern 
thought,’’ says Whitehead. ‘‘Epistemology has arisen, in its func- 
tion of a critic of all pretensions to knowledge’’ (p. 159). 

But this is only part of the story, and perhaps not the most 
important part. Indeed, the above view of the development of 
thought requires an initial modification of a subtle but significant 
order. It is hardly correct to say that the nineteenth-century 
thinker was concerned with the question, What do we know? This 
in itself is an epistemological question, and the nineteenth-century 
thinker was not concerned with epistemology. He was not 
troubled by any doubts, either as to the procedure or the subject- 
matter of his investigations. He was concerned with knowing the 
what, not with asking himself What do we know? His procedure 
worked, and this was sufficient answer to all doubts, even to the 
far-reaching doubt raised by Hume’s analysis. 

~$o it would be more correct to state the difference between 
nineteenth-century: and twentieth-century thought as a shift from 
knowing the world to questioning the procedure by which the 
world was regarded as being known. This correction might not 
be of importance in itself, but it carries with it a further correc- 
tion, which has important implications. 

It is clear that what happened in the change-over from ‘‘clas- 
sical’? to ‘‘modern’’ thought was that the procedure of knowing, 
which hitherto had been accepted as a spontaneous act of the rea- 
soning faculties (backed up, of course, by observation and experi- 
ment), now came into question. And it came into question in a 
peculiar way. Bertrand Russell noted this aspect of the develop- 
ment of thought when he said: ‘‘As physics has developed it has 
deprived us step by step of what we thought we knew concerning 
the ultimate nature of the physical world’’ (The Scientific Outlook, 
p. 272). It was the very success of the procedure of knowing the 
world that gave rise to the questioning of that procedure. As 
Russell, again, expressed it: ‘‘From this happy familiarity with 
the everyday world physics has been gradually driven by its own 
triumphs’’ (Analysis of Matter, p. 181). 

This presents us with a situation which is both peculiar and 
complex. The modern concern with epistemology has involved 
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an investigation not into the structure of the world, but into the 
structure of the system of ideas which constituted the accepted 
picture of the world. It has consisted in a methodical analysis of 
the basic concepts on which that world-picture rested. Terms such 
as Time, Space, Substance, Causation, ete., have been progressively 
reduced to the experimental data on which they are seen to ulti- 
mately rest. It is to this movement of thought towards the bases 
of knowledge, in which familiar terms have been reduced to their 
unfamiliar elements, that Whitehead was referring when he said 
that ‘‘epistemology has arisen, in its function of a critic of all 
pretensions to knowledge’’: the modern epistemological inquiry is 
here seen as a criticism of the traditional structure of ideas. 

The nature of our difficulty now becomes clear. We are giving 
ourselves two accounts of the modern revolution of thought, and 
these accounts cannot be reconciled with one another. On the one 
hand, we see ourselves as analysing the traditional world-picture 
and tracing it back to its experimental bases, in an endeavor to 
answer the question: How do we know? On the other hand, we 
see ourselves as criticizing the concepts that constitute the tradi- 
tional world-picture and disclosing their inadequacies. But an 
analysis is not a criticism; and a criticism does not tell us how 
we know. 

But, in any case, what do we mean by the question, How do 
we know? A question is meaningless unless there is some way of 
attempting an answer to it. How would we proceed to answer a 
question such as this? Knowing is not a self-sufficient act having 
its own aim and justification. It is a relationship between a 
knower and something which is known. Even if it were possible 
to discuss an act of knowing, in complete abstraction from what 
was known, this would not give us an answer to the question, 
How do we know? This is obvious enough, but once we have made 
it explicit we can see that our original question covers only half 
our problem. And we can see what the other half is, if we refer 
again to the difference between ‘‘classical’’ and ‘‘modern’’ thought. 

The nineteenth-century thinker, as we have seen, did not ask 
himself, What do we know?—he was concerned only with knowing 
the what. It is our modern concern with epistemology that has 
caused us mistakenly to attribute that question to him. So the 
question, What do we know? is actually a modern question. And, 
as such, it is evidently an expression of our interest in epistemol- 
ogy. But we do not ask ourselves, What do we know? Instead, 
we ask, How do we know? and endeavor to answer that question 
by a methodical analysis in which our traditional world-picture 
is progressively referred back to its experimental bases. Now 
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our traditional world-picture is, in another sense, our accepted 
pody of knowledge: it is what we know. So, in order to answer 
the question, How do we know? we are analysing what we know. 
In the outcome, the answer which our analysis yields is not an 
answer to the question, How do we know? It is an answer to the 
question, How do we know what we know? 

The theoretical difference between these two forms of the prob- 
lem confronting modern thought may not appear to be of any im- 
portance—until we come to consider the answer to which we have 
today been brought. Our analysis of the traditional picture of 
the world has carried us back beyond the ‘‘actualities of experi- 
ence,’ and beyond our ‘‘happy familiarity with the everyday 
world,’’ into an unfamiliar realm where thought gropes amidst 
those indeterminate elements of experience which antecede ra- 
tional and communicable knowledge. If, now, we persuade our- 
selves that here we have the answer to the question, How do we 
know? we seem to be reduced to a pure scepticism, or at best an 
all-pervading subjectivism and relativism. And if, further, we 
regard the procedure by which we have reached this point as a 
criticism of the traditional concepts and world-picture, we are 
faced with the conclusion that these concepts are meaningless. 
The obvious corollary, of course, is that the whole structure of 
knowledge and the system of values that goes with it are merely 
an illusion, having no validity beyond the satisfying of man’s 
immediate intellectual. and emotional needs. The dangers of such 
a view are obvious in a world already in a state of crisis—if, in- 
deed, we do not attribute the world-crisis to just this prevailing 
intellectual and moral scepticism and relativism. In any case, 
we cannot rest in the face of so paralyzing a conclusion. We feel 
impelled to deny it, to submit the answer to which our inquiry has 
brought us to a theoretical reconstruction that shall make it con- 
form to our own rationally formulated ideas. We say in effect: 
If reason has brought us to a view of knowledge which is a nega- 
tion of reason, then the only remaining function of reason is to 
deny such a conclusion. This is the peculiar predicament into 
which we are led by posing the modern problem to ourselves in the 
form, How do we know? 

If, on the other hand, we see the modern epistemological in- 
quiry as giving us an answer to the question, How do we know 
what we know?, we get an entirely different view of current de- 
velopments. By making a simple and obvious distinction in the 
form of our question, we are saved from having to make a whole 
complex series of theoretical distinctions in our answer; we are 
saved, in effect, from having to throw over reason in an attempt 
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to preserve reason. This is so because our answer relates to the 
whatness of knowledge. Our analysis of the world-picture which 
is presented to our everyday experience is an analysis of what we 
know. It is a procedure by which we are brought into progres. 
sively closer intimacy with our everyday world by being shown 
how that world is known. Briefly, we now see ourselves not as 
engaged in a criticism of concepts, such as Time, Space, Substance, 
Causation, which shows that they have no meaning, but in an 
analysis of these concepts to disclose how they came to have mean. 
ing; to disclose, literally, how meaning and knowledge, having 
universal validity, have been generated out of the indeterminate 
elements of experience. 


J. P. McKinney 


NortH TAMBORINE, QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON A ‘‘PRAGMATIC’’ THEORY OF TRUTH 


I 
teen article by Mr. Moreland Perkins? on the ‘‘ pragmatic” 


theory of truth lately suffered a fairly detailed criticism by 
Mr. Robert J. Richman.” It seems to me that both of their views 
are open to some measure of criticism, and I would like to propose 
a ‘‘pragmatic’’ view of truth—somewhat different from, but in 
general agreement with, that of Mr. Perkins—which might meet 
some of Mr. Richman’s criticisms. Before doing this, however, 
I would like to make some comments on the views expressed by 
the above two writers. 

Mr. Perkins uses an argument that suggests that Tarski’s se- 
mantic definition of truth supports the form of pragmatic theory 
of truth he himself supports; Perkins’ pragmatic theory is based 
primarily on the notion that truth and verifiability are synony- 
mous. There is a doubt about the cogency of this argument, that 
seeks support from the semantic definition, as has been pointed out 
by Richman. I would have thought that, from Perkins’ point of 
view, it was unnecessary to enlist the aid of Tarski’s semantic 
definition, since it has been fairly conclusively shown by Max 
Black * that Tarski’s definition, which deals with truth as predic- 


1‘¢Notes on the Pragmatic Theory of Truth,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XLIX 
(1952), pp. 573-587. 


2¢¢Truth and Verifiability,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. L (1953), pp. 807-811. 
8 ‘¢The Semantic definition of Truth,’’ in Language and Philosophy (Cort- 
nell University Press, 1949). 
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able of sentences, is a rule with respect to some language L. The 
notion of pragmatic truth needs must go beyond this to some gen- 
erally valid definition. This is not to say that Tarski’s view is 
inconsistent with a pragmatic view, but certainly it is not the same. 

Parenthetically it is perhaps worth noting the argument of 
D. R. Cousin,* that Carnap’s so-called definition of truth is differ- 
ent again from that of Tarski, at least in that he goes beyond a 
rule of language to say that truth is also an ‘‘absolute concept’’ 
that does not appear in semiotic at all. Cousin argues that this 
extended notion of truth implies a ‘‘pragmatic’’ interpretation. 
Certainly we are concerned with the ‘‘absolute concept’’ and not 
primarily the rule of language. 

In the second place Mr. Richman casts doubt on the question 
of whether or not the defimiens is any clearer intuitively than the 
definiendum in the Perkins definition of ‘‘verifiable.’’ 

Thus: p is verifiable = If p were carefully tested over an in- 
definitely long period it would be verified (confirmed) to an in- 
creasingly high degree. 

This account of verifiable carefully avoids saying that it is a 
state of confirmation, and Perkins rightly points out that the truth 
of a belief is its disposition to be confirmed and I would have 
thought that this account was sufficient in one sense, but the prob- 
lem arises as to whether ‘‘verifiable’’ (or ‘‘confirmable’’), while 
giving, I believe, an adequate statement of truth, is really of any 
great use in telling us something about the nature of truth, since 
the problem of defining ‘‘verifiable’’ is not obviously easier than 
the problem of defining truth; hence once again Richman’s doubts 
seem fairly well-grounded. Although the extent to which I would 
disagree with Perkins is only, here, a matter of degree. 


II 


I would like now to suggest an alternative approach to the 
problem of a pragmatic definition of truth. 

Any definition of truth must, I believe, satisfy the law of con- 
tradiction and the law of the excluded middle, and we must, I be- 
lieve, abide by the Carnap ° distinction between truth and confir- 
mation. The fact that the degree of confirmation is different from 
truth is one that I am sure both Perkins and Richman would 
readily accept. 

The notions of C. 8. Peirce * appear to be the best starting point 


4‘*Carnap’s Theories of Truth,’? Mind, Vol. LIX (1950), pp. 1-22. 

5**Truth and Confirmation,’’ in Feigl and Sellars, Readings in Philosoph- 
ical Analysis (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949). 

6 Charles Sanders Peirce, Collected Papers, Vol. 5, pp. 343-344. 
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for a pragmatic investigation and Perkins’ quotation from Peirg 
is relevant: ‘‘That is to say, I hold that truth’s independenee of 
individual opinions is due . . . to its being the predestined resy} 
to which sufficient inquiry would eventually lead.’’ 

The point I would now regard as important is the one that 
puts the emphasis on the ‘‘belief’’ rather than trying to give an 
account of its verifiability. The belief (as a function of experi 
ence) is what needs investigation and definition. In other words 
I would only disagree with Perkins over matters of emphasis, and 
argue that our problem is not to define truth directly as a func. 
tion of a sentence (or a statement) asserting a proposition, but the 
belief that underlies the proposition, or propositional attitude. 

It is here that we surely have the foundation of a definition 
of truth which is adequate if we give it the correct interpretation, 
For this correct interpretation I would suggest that truth is pri. 
marily predicable of beliefs and only elliptically applicable to sen- 
tences. We must remember here that sentences (or statements) 
are expressions of propositions, or propositional attitudes, and 
these in turn are always true or false. The proposition, however, 
expresses a belief and this belief is a state of an organism which 
is open to empirical investigation. Indeed it is open, presumably, 
to biological investigation, and we shall thus ultimately seek a 
definition of belief which is couched in biological terms. 

If the above were acceptable, then we can say that the class of 
true beliefs is the limiting class of beliefs which represent the state 
of all men’s beliefs provided they are granted a possible infinity 
of experience. 

The relation of the above viewpoint to that of pragmatics in 
the sense of Morris is fairly clear, and doubtless this will appear 
objectionable to those who are already opposed to even a mild 
version of what is called (with opprobrium) psychologism. But 
this view should prove acceptable, at least on these grounds, to 
those who are in the general tradition of pragmatism. 


IiI 


One small, and perhaps obvious, point should be added. It 
often appears to have caused confusion that truth is referred to 
as time-independent. It is clear that the proposition ‘All crows 
are black’’ can be read in two ways: ‘‘ All crows are black at time 
t,”’ or ‘* All crows are black at all times ¢.’’ Both propositions, if 
true, are true for all time, but whereas the truth of the first as- 
sertion may be ascertainable (verified, confirmed, ete.) the truth 
of the second cannot. Thus both statements may be true or false, 
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put only for the first case can we regard its truth as being com- 
plete, even if our knowledge of that truth is incomplete. 

There is also the vexed question of the verifier to be considered, 
which brings us sharply back to ‘‘pragmatic’’ considerations, but 
this need not essentially detain us here. 

The main point is to appreciate the independence of truth and 
confirmation and that we need a definition of truth which to be 
‘oseful’’ (the one suggested is certainly useful in the sense that 
it suggests a biological (neurological) mode of investigation) must 
not rest on terms as difficult to explicate as truth itself. The above 
suggested definition of truth, which is so close to the notion of 
Peirce, seems to have many advantages, in manner of statement, 
over that of Perkins, although it, too, doubtless needs further 


snalyais. F. H. Groror 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
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Philosophy in the Classroom: a Report. JoHN HENRY MEUZER. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1954. vii, 192 pp. 
Paper bound, $2.50. 


Philosophy is at once the easiest and the hardest of subjects to 
teach. It is the easiest because it lends itself better than any other 
to the natural and delightful method of joint exploration perfected 
by Socrates. It is the hardest because the teacher can so seldom 
be sure he is right; he is always struggling with problems that are 
too big for him, and always aware that if his students rise up and 
deny what he says, they will have the support of many of the best 
minds in the field. Furthermore, he must carry his students with 
him to a high level of abstraction, and it is notorious how most 
youths gasp and gag as they begin to move into the stratosphere. 
Nor does he get much help from his professional journals; for 
since his difficulties in the classroom are practical difficulties, not 
speculative, they are a little beneath the notice of the journals of 
philosophy proper. Still, when we recall that in this country 
there are a full thousand teachers of philosophy, trying to sow their 
seeds on every sort of academic soil, their problems certainly justify 
an occasional comparing of notes. 

This book undertakes to do the comparing for us. Professor 
Melzer conceived the idea of drawing up a questionnaire covering 
most of the practical problems of the philosophy teacher and dis- 
tributing it to colleagues far and near. About 300 of them re- 
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sponded, some with yeses and noes, some with careful disquisitions 
some so carelessly that he was able to decipher their identities only 
through the postmark and the Association membership list. There 
are persons who will raise a superior eyebrow about the value of 
such a report. But it is surely more profitable to look for things on 
which it can give us light, and there are two of these at least. It 
can give us some sense of the practices that actually prevail among 
teachers, and it can suggest novel and perhaps useful ideas that are 
being tried out in various quarters by adventurous experimenters, 
A few snippets from the discussion of courses will illustrate the 
first of these. As for logic, ‘‘the one thing which this survey shows 
definitely is that the trend in the teaching of elementary logic today 
is away from symbolism . . . and toward the actual functional use 
of a few well assimilated inductive and deductive processes.’’ In 
courses in problems of philosophy, ‘‘the source used most often 
... is Plato, who is used twice as often as Aristotle and Descartes, 
who are used twice as much as any of the others.’’ In ethics, ‘‘an 
overwhelming majority of our contributors’’ devote ‘‘the first part 
of the course to representative ethical theories . . . and the latter 
part of the course to practical applications of those theories,” 
Regarding the history of philosophy, it is noted that though twenty 
years ago most courses were taught by a combination of textbook 
and formal lecture, only two of 150 who reported on the matter 
said that they still used it. What is done instead, however, is not 
quite clear. We find on page 76 that ‘‘in historical courses prac- 
tically every contributor used a textbook with no protest added’’— 
usually the one by B. A. G. Fuller—while on page 73 we learn 
that ‘‘most of our contributors’’ prefer ‘‘selections from the great 
philosophers studied intensively.’’ Perhaps the right inference 
is that historical courses lean to a diet of selections plus Fuller. 
Many adventures in method are reported. One thinks particu- 
larly of Professor Boas’s use at Johns Hopkins of the ‘‘open-book” 
examination that can be taken in the student’s room with the help 
of any book he pleases. Since this is a hard type of examination to 
construct, an example of it is provided in full. Professor Harts- 
horne of Colgate gives examinations of which each ‘‘consists of 
two essay questions chosen by a throw of the die from a panel of 
six which is distributed a week in advance.’’ Professor Pepper 
writes that in teaching ethics ‘‘I have found it useful to start the 
class out with a list of things they regard as constitutive of value”; 
as the class proceeds, this list is reorganized till at the end of the 
course it is replaced by an agreed-upon hierarchy of values. 
Aesthetics, as now taught with the aid of endless slides and records, 
is very different indeed from what it was in days that some of us 
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ean recall; Professor Tuttle of Elmira confesses to an art collection 
of 30,000 copies of pictures, 2,000 of which he has mounted and 
placed at his students’ disposal. 

In spite of all these and many other experiments in technique, 
the impression one gets of the American philosophical classroom 
is on the whole pretty drab. There are so many devoted minds 
struggling to lift the dead weight of student minds that are not 
only ill prepared but strangely barren of intellectual interest! 
Many students reach the college level and apparently remain there 
in a state of semi-literacy. One teacher of contemporary philoso- 
phy reports that when he mentioned the requirement of a term 
paper, ‘‘seven seniors dropped the course, because they said that 
they had never written a term paper and ‘couldn’t afford to take 
a chance on it.’’’ Another reports that ‘‘most students, even on 
the graduate level, do not know how to use the library. They have 
no idea where to find references or bibliographies.’’ Sometimes 
the anxiety that courses be ‘‘practical’’ infects the teachers them- 
selves. One of them writes proudly: ‘‘no student ever gets out of 
this course with the feeling that philosophy is an arm chair or ivory 
tower affair.”’ Well, I happen to think that philosophy 7s an 
am-chair affair; is that so black an indictment? Not, of course, 
that it is without value in practice, but that it consists, above all 
other disciplines, in the pursuit of understanding for its own pure, 
priceless sake. The best kind of teaching is that which, by the 
order and ardor of this pursuit, awakes their like in others. 

On the whole, the advice I like best in this book is the rather 
untypical advice of Professor Stace: ‘‘I find there are only a few 
pedagogical rules to follow. They are: (1) ignore all the rubbish 
written by educationists and psychologists about teaching; (2) be 
enthusiastically interested in your subject; (3) treat the students 
like fellow human beings; (4) never pretend to know what you 
don’t know; (5) don’t be a humbug.’’ 


BraNnpD BLANSHARD 
YaLE UNIVERSITY 


Secularism is the Will of God; an Essay in the Social Philosophy 
of Democracy and Religion. Horace M. Kauuen. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, Inc. [1955]. 233 p. $4.00. 


Horace Kallen is unfailingly an eloquent apostle of freedom. 
This book is no exception to that rule. But in this instance I think 
he so far overstates his case that he will neither convert the opposi- 
tion nor reassure the more thoughtful and temperate of his friends. 

The book has a single major theme, played with many variations, 
and this is well summed up in its somewhat bizarre title. One does 
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not usually expect ‘‘Secularism’’ and ‘‘God’’ in such close company, 
But Kallen’s ‘‘Secularism’’ is not irreligious; it is the religion of 
religions, religion itself, the orchestrated togetherness of the diverse 
religions each living and letting others live. Nor is his ‘‘God’’ the 
Supreme Being of traditional religious conception; this ‘‘God”’ ig 
another name for that loving mutuality and compenetration of free 
entities, the political expression of which is democracy. To gay 
that Secularism is the Will of God is thus to affirm that democracy 
with religious pluralism is the highest form of human gocial 
organization. 

Over against this Secularist Will of God Dr. Kallen sets the 
whole gamut of authoritarianisms, dogmatisms, clericalisms, and 
mysticisms, whose adherents claim to have access to the one Truth 
and accordingly condemn, persecute, exclude, and anathematize the 
members of all rival faiths. The Roman Catholic system draws 
more fire than any other single orthodoxy, but the book is not 
simply an anti-Romanist polemic. Any kind of faith can become 
absolutized. Communism and Fascism are notorious examples, 
which the author seeks to show are akin in spirit and in historic 
intent and act to Romanism. But Dr. Kallen remarks that even 
scientists can become doctrinaire and that a movement such a 
naturalistic Humanism falls into the same pit: ‘‘It is of the essence 
of the Humanist point of view that each dissenter perforce looks 
upon his own version of the faith as the one reliable configuration of 
feeling, fact and vision into a life-plan on whose salvation he can 
bet his life’’ (p. 211). 

The essence of Profesor Kallen’s Secularism is that it ‘‘makes 
no choice between the whats of the world’s religions . . . [It] is con- 
cerned essentially with the how of religions, with how faiths that are 
different from one another, indefeasibly and incommensurably dif- 
ferent, can live together with one another’’ (pp. 214-215). This 
ultimate faith is therefore ‘‘sociological’’ and ‘‘methodological” 
rather than ‘‘ontological’’ or ‘‘theological.’’ 

The Achilles’ heel of Dr. Kallen’s argument for Secularism is 
suggested by the statement that it accepts the diversity of religions 
at face value, ‘‘on the principle of hospitality to whatever itself 
not inhospitable’? (p. 214, italics mine). On p. 139 this is modified 
somewhat by saying that groups advocating a closed society “re 
ceive the hospitality of the Open Society so long as the openness 
ean safeguard itself against their subversion.’’ This shows that 
Secularism does not involve real equality of religions in the last 
analysis and in respect to some of the things that matter most. 
When the chips are down, and it is a question of how society wil 
be organized, the Secularist will oppose contrary faiths, by force if 
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necessary. Thus Secularism joins ‘‘the war of all faiths against 
all.’ Professor Kallen in effect says that there is only one really 
right way for human beings to relate themselves to one another— 
the democratic way, with religious liberty. This is a functional 
absolute which of necessity must exclude some other absolutes (e.g., 
militant expansionist authoritarianisms). 

My point is that logically this Secularist apologetic is on no 
different footing from the preaching of the faiths which are held 
up to scorn for their dogmatic claims to finality. The distinction 
between the ‘“‘how’’ and ‘‘what’’ of faith will not bear analysis. 
The ‘‘what’’-faiths are also ‘‘how’’-faiths; they are not as ineffable 
and beyond scrutiny as Dr. Kallen claims. Likewise the Secularist 
“how’’-faith cannot escape its ‘‘what’’-presuppositions ; methodol- 
ogy cannot replace ontology. But even apart from the logic of 
the position, the case is badly made because the author in his 
treatment of the various faiths so flagrantly and unnecessarily 
violates his own avowed principle of ‘‘live and help live.’’ His 
analysis of the meaning of faith, of truth, and of mysticism, for 
example, shows no sympathetic understanding of the best that has 
been said about them but only condemnation of them in their most 
unconvincing forms. Dr. Kallen’s own philosophic prejudices and 
his hearty dislike of traditional religion are so abundantly ap- 
parent at every point that one could hardly be convinced by his talk 
of hospitality to the many faiths of mankind. 

The pity is that Dr. Kallen fails to enlist some of his best allies 
in the fight for freedom because he insists on ecarcicaturing rather 
than fairly representing the religious faiths. He is so busy con- 
demning clericalism and ecclesiasticism with their rite and rote, 
creed and code, dogma and discipline, that he does not sufficiently 
acknowledge and encourage the forces in traditional religion which 
are also working for a democratic and open society. For instance, 
he does not see that the very insistence of the orthodox upon the 
transcendence of God, who stands in judgment on every human 
pretension, may be a theological ground for freedom. He largely 
ignores the fact that the great majority of religious leaders today 
are as opposed as he is to inquisitions, religious wars, and pogroms, 
and that they generally base their opposition directly on theological 
principles. 

The American Idea is a great and precious heritage. It should 
be eloquently presented and staunchly defended against all— 
whether Communist, Fascist, Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Hu- 
manist—who would subvert it. Man seems by nature prone to 
absolutize his claims and some forms of faith appear to be more 
susceptible to this than others. All such idolatrous corruptions 
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should, in the interest of liberty, be fearlessly exposed and opposed, 
But to the same end, it is important to approach the great faiths 
of mankind with insight and discrimination and in recognition of 
their constructive role in the struggle for human justice ang 
freedom. 


Par H. Puen 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Kants Ethik und thre Kritiker. Sverre Kuausen. Oslo: Jacob 
Dybwad, 1954. 64 pp. (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1954, No, 
2.) Kr. 6,00. 


This monograph, published by the Norwegian Academy of S¢i- 
ences, is interesting in calling attention to two Scandinavian 
writers whose views on Kant are little known to American readers, 
though their names are well known: Alf Ross and Axel Hagerstrém, 
In addition, it summarizes and evaluates the criticisms (explicit or 
implicit) of Kant by Hoéffding, Bergson, and G. E. Moore, and 
makes briefer references to isolated points in writings by other 
widely read critics and expositors of Kant (e.g., Hermann Cohen) 
and by others who, I must confess, are entirely unknown to me, 
It is not easy to see why these critics and not others have been 
chosen; certainly the originality, historical influence, and even 
trenchancy of many of these criticisms are not particularly note- 
worthy. The most creative of the continental critics, such a 
Scheler, are ignored. 

Sometimes the author skillfully defends Kant from common mis- 
interpretations; at others he answers rather wholesale attacks that 
leave little common ground for profitable discussion in limited 
space. The criticisms with which he deals will be familiar to most 
people who have read a textbook in either ethics or history of 
philosophy. Perhaps his most effective reply is to the charge that 
there is a neglect of purpose in Kant’s analysis of moral action. 
He has interesting things to say about the logic of maxims and im- 
peratives, but he says them too briefly and then hurries down more 
familiar paths. The work as a whole seems to me to be not 
especially rewarding for a study of the history and systematics of 
anti-Kantian ethical theories. 

There is a real need for a study that would map out the prob- 
lem-areas in Kant’s ethical works, show the various possible inter- 
pretations and criticisms of Kant’s views in each, and relate the 
divergent interpretations and criticisms to the broader philosophical 
movements which motivate them. An adequate history of ne- 
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Kantianism, which I have from time to time in this JouRNAL 
desiderated in reviewing books whose titles seemed to promise just 
that, is still needed. 


Lewis WHITE Breck 


Tae UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


The Human Animal. Weston La Barres. The University of 
Chicago Press [1954]. xv, 372 pp. $6.00. 


This work, like Clyde Kluckhohn’s Mirror for Man, is an at- 
tempt to translate the anthropological specialist’s discoveries and 
interpretations into a form and language intelligible to the gen- 
eral reader. In The Human Animal the author has presented us 
with an integrated, naturalistic approach to the study of man 
which unites some of the data of physical anthropology with those 
of ethnology and the psychoanalytical psychology of Freud. Dr. 
La Barre is more concerned with the universal, significantly human 
traits of all mankind than with cultural differences. Hence he 
stresses the unique, biological traits of man as a species with a view 
to showing how these universal traits underlie human culture as 
a whole . Man’s human nature and culture are said to derive from 
the kind of body he has. Culture is looked upon as ‘‘man’s ecol- 
ogy,’’ as the adaptations which man has made to his total envi- 
ronment including his fellow-men. 

In order to provide an adequate biological background for the 
understanding of man, the author surveys biological evolution 
from amoebas to mammals and from the primates to the anthro- 
poids. Special attention is given to man’s physical uniqueness, 
in particular to his anatomical two-footedness and human handed- 
ness and to his physiological and social peculiarities in connection 
with the biological ‘‘infantilization’’ of human infants. ‘‘Man 
has paired grasping organs, fully in his field of vision, and wholly 
freed from locomotor duties, in a stereoscopic-sighted, big-brained 
mammal—and these add up to the answer’’ (p. 87). In this 
connection the author states that ‘‘ Anaxagoras claimed that man 
had brains because he had hands, but Aristotle argued that man 
had hands because he had brains’’ (p. 87), and suggests that 
modern anthropologists would be inclined to give the decision to 
Anaxagoras rather than to Aristotle. In checking this statement 
I find that Aristotle in the De Partibus Animalium (686a) does 
indeed refer to the opinion of Anaxagoras ‘‘that the possession 
of these hands is the cause of man being of all animals the most 
intelligent’? and concludes that ‘‘man does not owe his superior 

intelligence to his hands, but his hands to his superior intelli- 
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gence.’’ Aristotle, in other words, was of the opinion that in 
the teleology of nature the hands were the instruments or organ 
of human intelligence—not of the brain—as the inferior is th 
instrument of the superior agent, and hence he thought it was more 
rational to suppose that nature endowed man with hands ag g 
consequence of his superior intelligence and did not provide in. 
telligence because of his hands. Dr. La Barre, however, inter. 
prets this statement in an evolutionary sense which is alien to the 
context. He even contends that ‘‘the emancipated hand has eman. 
cipated man from any other organic evolution whatsoever’’ (p. 89), 
While anthropologists grant that cultural evolution has largely 
superseded biological evolution in man, I know of no physical 
anthropologist or human biologist who is prepared to maintain 
dogmatically, as the author apparently does, that ‘‘With man, 
genetic evolution and organic experiments have come to an end” 
(pp. 89-90). Human geneticists of the stature of Herman J. 
Muller maintain the exact contrary of this position. 

As regards the concept of culture, the author disagrees with 
the position of anthropologists who, like Kluckhohn and Kroeber, 
maintain that culture is an abstraction from human behavior, as 
well as with ‘‘culturologists’’ such as Leslie White who advocate 
a ‘‘superorganic’’ approach to culture (pp. x-xi, 321-322). La 
Barre makes no reference to the literature bearing on these posi- 
tions to which he takes exception.‘ I find myself in basic agree. 
ment with his statement that culturology is a form of animism 
not yet exorcised from anthropological science (p. xi), as well as 
with his thesis that ‘‘Culture is the residue, as embodied in living 
men’s behavior, of historically and socially ancestral men’s wills. 
But the morally mature man has the same potencies in his con- 
sciously willed choices’’ (p. 322). I find it rather amusing that 
some of the very anthropologists who, in their laudatory com- 
ments on this book, have expressed their agreement with the au- 
thor’s position have been among the stanchest critics of ‘‘con- 
sciously willed choices’’ on the assumption that such choices are 
incompatible with a strictly deterministic, natural science of 
anthropology. 

My chief criticism of this work is directed against the author's 
prejudiced evaluation and interpretation of religion in terms made 
familiar by Freud’s The Future of an Illusion. According t0 
La Barre, religion is essentially animism, the belief in spiritual 
beings discussed in E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture. The author 
has no use for the animistic hypothesis of a human soul (p. 302) 


1 The. subject has been fully documented and critically examined in my 
Theoretical Anthropology (1953). ’ 
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or for any spiritual beings whatsoever. Religion is characterized 
gs ‘‘a useless narcissistic protest against the fact (and the probable 
blessing) of metazoan death.’’ As I have argued elsewhere, there 
is nothing in the factual evidence of modern anthropology to 
substantiate the philosophical position derived from nineteenth- 
century positivism that religion is a delusion and is to be equated 
with superstition. 

Dr. La Barre himself draws attention repeatedly in the course 
of his work to the distinction between the role of the anthropologist 
as descriptive scientist and his role as ‘‘moral citizen’’ subject to 
common, irrational thinking. On the other hand, he states that 
“when the anthropologist judges concerning the ‘truth’ of the 
beliefs, or chooses to accept or reject the postulates on which the 
beliefs are based, then he becomes a moral citizen like everyone 
else’? (p. 271). Since the author himself does choose to judge 
the truth of religion and to reduce it all to oedipal complexes and 
delusions of animism, I find it difficult to see how he avoids placing 
himself in the same category as his moral citizen. It appears, 
however, that in his case there is another alternative. The an- 
thropologist who chooses to go beyond his reportorial role may 
become metamorphosed into a scientific biologist, linguist, or psy- 
chiatrist, and hence may vicariously reassert his ‘‘loyalty to our 
society’s scientific culture’’ (p. 271). La Barre admits that the 
choice of scientific postulates or hypotheses is non-rational and 
emotional in its motivation (p. 271). If this be the case, how does 
one differentiate the choice of the so-called moral citizen from that 
of the scientist? Why is one preferable to the other? 

The author’s epistemology and philosophy of science are ulti- 
mately based on a trinitarian conception of ‘‘truth.’’ He dif- 
ferentiates the ‘‘psychotic’s truth’’ (what ‘‘I’’ make it) from 
“cultural truth’? (what by unwitting vote ‘‘we’’ make it) and 
from ‘‘ultimate truth’’ (cosmic truth which remains in the out- 
side world of that which is) (p. 266). Like Freud he worships 
the ‘‘reality principle’’ and is critical of all who follow the 
“pleasure principle’’ in their ‘‘autistic thinking’’ and quest for 
“peace of mind.’’ He implicitly assumes that ‘‘truth’’ is some- 
thing independent of mind and exists independent of human 
knowers. His position may, therefore, be interpreted as a form 
of “inverted Platonism,’’ in which phenomena are identified with 
the objectively real, and conceptual forms and symbols are re- 
duced to subjective delusions. The author finds it comparatively 
easy to accept the position of linguistic relativism and to contend 
that the structure we find in reality is, much of the time, merely 
imputed to reality by the structure of language (p. 175). Hence 
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he concludes: ‘The sorry fact is that our unconscious linguistic 
habits shape our religions and our philosophies, imprison our gq. 
entific statements about the world, are of the essence of the eon. 
flict of postulated culture with postulated culture, are involved in 
our wars and other human misunderstandings, and are @ par, 
even of our dreaming, our errors, and our neuroses’’ (p. 206), 
The Human Animal is indeed a work of synthesis and integra. 
tion and mirrors some of the dilemmas and folklore of conten. 
porary anthropological thought. But we are reminded once more 
that what matters most is the quality of the integration. We may 
well sympathize with his earnest quest for self-knowledge and his 
democratic plea for human brotherhood. The critical reader js 
left to question, nevertheless, whether the author has really found 
what he has sought and whether he is as free from superstitions, 
myths, and willful delusions as he would undoubtedly like us al) 
to be. Notwithstanding its serious theoretical limitations, it may 
be granted that the chief merit of the book lies in its clear restate. 
ment and recognition of the biological bases of human culture. 


Davip Biwney 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Mr. Peter F. Strawson, Fellow of University College, Oxford, 


has been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Duke Uni- 
versity for the Fall Semester, 1955-56. He will offer graduate 
courses in ‘‘Metaphysics: Individuals and Particulars,’’ and in 
‘*Problems in the Theory of Logic and Language.’’ 





Dr. John P. Anton, formerly at the University of New Mexico, 


will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of Ne- 
braska for the academic year 1955-56. 















